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of opinion within the group which were to have such
tremendous consequences later. Lenin and Trotsky were
already in conflict. Trotsky's formula, "True national
self-defence consists in the struggle for peace," seemed to
Lenin mere sermonizing, and he wrote furiously in reply:
" To assume that the imperialist war will end in a demo-
cratic peace ... is to mislead the masses by concealing
from them the essential truth that a democratic peace is
impossible without a series of revolutions. Away with the
parsonical, sentimental, absurd dreaming about ' peace at
any price'."

To Lenin the fundamental of revolution was the
dictatorship of the proletariat, a seizure of power which
should ensure the leading role of the worker and peasant
in the reconstruction of the entire social fabric, and there
again he met with wavering support among his followers.
His letters of the period to his friends Sklyapnikov and
Alexandra Kollontai are full of protests against vacillation,
" Who is wavering ? " he wrote in March 1916. " Not only
Trotsky and Co. but also Pyatakov. . . . Radek is the
best among them . . . but Radek is also wavering. , . ,
Pyatakov and Bukharin did not want to understand and
could not understand." *

These men, obscure and unknown as yet, were to
make history, and were later to be arrayed against Lenin
again.

In these years, too, occurred the Battle of the
Pseudonyms. Writing in the Socialist press both Bukharin,
as " Nota-Bene ", and Radek, as " Parabellum", incurred
Lenin's vituperative wrath and castigation for their mis-
understanding of the role of democracy in the struggle for
Socialism. Lenin tore to pieces the arguments of his lieu-
tenants, demonstrating his own thesis that economics were
only the foundation and premise of Socialism, but that the

1 Letters of Lenin, edited by Elizabeth Hill and Doris Mudie (London,
1937), p. 386.